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expressed in the term Humanism. It is not the mti eduction of
Greek or the imitation of Cicero, the preference for the study
of grammar over dialectic, or for the details of philology instead of
the niceties of logic, which constitute the Renaissance. It was
the substitution of humanism for divinity, of this world for the
next, as the object of living, and therefore of education, that
differentiated the humanists from their predecessors. For a
thousand years the attention of educated mankind had been concen-
trated on its latter end, or on what was feared to follow it. Not
life, but death, had been the subject of culture. Not how to
prepare for life but how to prepare for death was the sole object
of education. The humanist's progress consisted in the adoption
of the dogma, The noblest study of mankind is man.'" 1
It is necessary to realise that the Renaissance was a very slow
and gradual movement, and we must not expect that its far-reaching
effects on the English schools were developed in the course of a few
years. We can trace its beginning long before the close of the
mediaeval period and its practical results in the foundation of the
great collegiate schools of Winchester and Eton, The ordinary
grammar-schools showed little outward change in their curriculum.
They remained essentially Latin schools, but gradually the aim of
Latin studies became not so much an end in itself as a means
towards the study of the literature of ancient Rome, Greek was
introduced, but in most of the schools it took second place to Latin.
One of the practical difficulties in introducing Greek was the scarcity
of good Greek scholars and teachers. In a few schools, Hebrew
was taught. The first appearance of Hebrew seems to have been
at Archbishop Holgate's school at York in 1547, where the master
was to have "understandingc in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin
tongues." The first English teacher of Greek at Oxford was
William Grocyn, who taught at Magdalen in 1491. It was
introduced to Eton by William Horman, who was headmaster
from 1485 to 1494, and then became headmaster of Winchester from
1494 to 1502. There is, however, sufficient evidence to show that
it was not until Greek scholars became more numerous after the
middle of the 16th century that Greek studies became more wide-
spread in the schools. Even at Eton in 1560, the teaching of Greek
seems to have been left to the discretion of the master.
Dean Colet's foundation of St. Paul's School in 1509 is an
example of a typical Renaissance grammar-school, Leach considers
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